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Teacher Immediacy and Power in the Classroom: 
The Application of Implicit Communication Theory 

ABSTRACT 

Teacher immediacy and use of power behaviors have surfaced as important instructional 
communication variables, yet little is known about how they function to effect learning. To offer 
an explanation as to how teacher immediacy and use of power function to facilitate learning, 
implicit communication theory is investigated. Subjects consisted of 625 undergraduate students 
who completed questionnaires later subjected to regression analyses. As in previous research, 
teacher verbal and nonverbal immediacy and use of power significantly effects cognitive and 
affective learning. Findings indicate that implicit communication theory helps explain why learning 
occurs. Specifically, the dimensions of pleasure and arousal accounted for over half of learning 
variance. Further, implicit communication theory is significantly related to both teacher immediacy 
and power. Results suggest that the integration of implicit communication theory with learning in 
general and specific instructional variables such as teacher immediacy and power is appropriate and 
fruitful. 
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Teacher Immediacy and Power in the Classroom: 
The Application of Implicit Communication Theory 



Teacher immediacy and use of power in the classroom are perhaps the most popular research 
variables to emerge in instructional communication research in the past two decades. Results from 
programmatic research of teacher immediacy and power make clear the importance of these 
variables to teachers and learners alike. Yet despite the vitality of these two research streams, little 
is known about how these specific teacher behaviors function to enhance learning. The purpose of 
this paper is to apply implicit communication theory as a paradigm which would explain the 
increased learning that results from a teacher's use of immediacy and power behaviors. A brief 
overview of immediacy and power research is offered followed by a description of implicit 
communication theory and its application to the teaching and learning process. 

Immediacy 

Andersen (1978) defined teacher immediacy as "the nonverbal behavior manifestations of high 
affect" (1978). She found that teacher immediacy accounted for a major portion of the variance in 
affect toward the instructor, affect toward course content, affect toward behaviors recommended, 
and likelihood of enroling in another course of the same nature (Andersen, 1978; 1979; 1984; 
Andersen & Andersen, 1982; 1987; Andersen, Norton, & Nussbaum, 1981; Andersen & 
Withrow, 1981). 

Teacher immediacy consists of behaviors that are easily prescribed (Andersen, 1978; Gorham, 
1988 Sanders & Wiseman, 1990). Following Andersen's primary research, much replication has 
validated her initial findings; teacher immediacy has been repeatedly associated with student 
learning. Some of the most important and provocative findings for teacher immediacy are noted 
below: 

1) Verbal teacher immediacy increases student cognitive learning ( Christophel, 1990; Gorham, 
1988; Gorham & Christophel, 1990; Kelley & Gorham, 1988; Gorham & Zakahi, 1990; 
Richmond, McCroskey, Kearney & Plax, 1985; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990). 
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2) Verbal teacher immediacy increases student affective and behavioral learning (Christophel, 
1990; Gorham, 1988; Gorham & Christophel, 1990; Gorham & Zakahi, 1990; Plax, Kearney, 
McCroskey & Richmond, 1986; Powell & Harville, 1990; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990; 
Woolfolk & Woolfolk, 1974). 

3) Nonverbal teacher immediacy increases student cognitive learning, and information recall (Allen 
& Shaw, 1990; Christophel, 1990; Goorham, 1988; Gorhaam & Christophel, 1990; Kelley & 
Gorham, 1988; Gorham & Zakahi, 1990; Powell & Harville, 1990; Richmond, 1990; 
Richmond, Gorham & McCroskey, 1986; Richmond et al., 1985; Sandsrs & Wiseman, 
1990). 

4) Nonverbal teacher immediacy increases affective learning (Allen & Shaw, 1990; Andersen, 

1978,1979; Andersen, Norton, & Nussbaum, 1981; Andersen & Withrow, 1981; Christophel, 
1990; Kearney, Plax & Wendt-Wasco, 1985; Gorham, 1988; Gorham & Christophel, 1990; 
Gorham & Zakahi, 1990; McDowell, McDowell & Hyeidahl, 1980; Plax, Kearney, 
McCroskey & Richmond, 1986; Plax, Kearney & Wendt-Wasco, 1985; Powell & Harville, 
1990; Richmond, 1990; Rodgers & McCroskey, 1984; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990; Stewart & 
Wheeless, 1987). 

5) Nonverbal teacher immediacy increases students' perceptions of teacher effectiveness 

(Andersen, Norton & Nussbaum, 1981; Collier & Powell, 1989; Sorensen, 1989. 

6) Nonverbal teacher immediacy plays a mediating role in the reception and effectiveness of 
teacher control strategies (Kearney, Plax & Wendt-Wasco, 1985; Kearney, Plax, Smith & 
Sorensen, 1988; McCroskey, Richmond, Plax & Kearney, 1985; Plax et al., 1986; Richmond, 
McCroskey, Kearney & Plax, 1985. 

7) Verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy is significantly and positively related to perceptions of 
teacher clarity (Powell & Harville, 1990). 

8) Teach r immediacy produces a reciprocal liking among teacher and student (Chaiken, Gillen, 
Derlega, Heinen & Wilson, 1978; Kearney, Plax, Smith & Sorensen, 1988; Plax, Kearney, 
McCroskey & Richmond, 1986). 
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Additional evidence supports such findings across divergent grade levels (McDowell, 
McDowell & Hyerdahl, 1980; Plax, Kearney, McCroskey, & Richmond, 1986). and ethnicities 
(Powell & Hargrove, 1990; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990), different course types (Kearney, Plax & 
Wendt-wasco, 1985., and modified or nomraditional classroom structures (Andersen, 1979; 
Kearney, Et al., 1985; Stewart & Wheeless, 1987). 

One of the purposes of this investigation is to offer additional verification of previous teacher 
immediacy research. Toward this end, the following hypothesis will be tested: 

HI: Verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy will be significantly and positively related to 
student cognitive and affective learning. 

Power 

The use of power by individuals to get compliance from others has been systemmatically 
studied by social scientists as early as the 1950's (Lippitt, Polansky & Rosen, 1952; Rosen, 
Lippitt & Levinger, 1953; Gold, 1958). One early study (Gold, 1953) applied power to the 
classroom to analyze how children manipulate one another in that context Programmatic research 
of teacher use of power in the classroom, however, is a relatively new phenomenon, spanning 
only the last decade. In several initial studies McCroskey and Richmond (1983; 1984) investigated 
teacher effectiveness in the context of how teachers use power. Programmatic research since then 
has been prolific and fruitful, allowing for the following generalizations: 

1) Communicative strategics or Behavior Alteration Techniques (BAT's) are employed by 
teachers in the classroom to exert power over students (Kearney, Plax, Richmond & 
McCroskey, 1984; McCroskey, Richmond, Plax & Kearney, 1985; Plax, Kearnney, 
McCroskey & Richmond, 1986; Richmond, McCroskey, Kearney & Plax, 1987). 

2) Use of positive or prosocial BAT' s lead to higher student affect toward the instructor 
(McCroskey et al., 1985; Plax et aal., 1986, Richmond, 1990). 

3) Prosocial BAT's are related to increases in perceived student cognitive learning (Richmond 
et al., 1987; Richmond, 1990) and affective learning (McCroskey et al., 1985: Plax et al., 
1986; Richmond, 1990). . 
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4) Students perceive teacher use of pro- and antisocial power in the classroom (McCeroskey 
& Richmond, 1983; Richmond & McCroskey, 1984). 

5) Teacher power usage is mediated by teacher nonverbal immediacy (Plax et al., 1986). 

6) Student affect is effected by teacher selection of BATs and student's perceptions of teacher 
nonverbal immediacy (Plax et al., 1986), 

7) Prosocial BATs are viewed by teachers as more effective in the classroom than are 
antisocial BATs (Kearney et al., 1984) 

8) Teacher use of BATs effect student motivation toward learning (Richmond, 1990) 

To offer additional support for findings from this program of research, the following hypothesis is 
offered: 

H2: Behavior alteration techniques will be significantly related to student cognitive and affective 
learning. 

Although results from research in teacher immediacy and power have made some useful 
generalizations possible, little is known about why and how teacher immediacy and power 
functions to increase learning; we know these variables effect learning but we don't know why or 
how learning is mediated. One explanation of how they function to increase student learning may 
be gleaned by returning to the theoretical framework from which these variables first were 
removed. By placing teacher immediacy and power within the larger framework of implicit 
communication theory the present study aims to provide an explanation of the way teacher 
immediacy and power functions to increase learning. 

Implicit Communication Theory 

Messages operate on two levels; explicit and implicit Explicit messages cary the content, 
while implicit messsages convey emotions and feelings. Implicit communic? Ion theory considers 
the effects of implicit messages on one's emotions. Emotions manifest themselves in a positive or 
negative attitude toward the subject Behaviors of approaching or avoiding a subject are bassed on 
these attitudes. Put most simply, one persues things which one likes; one likes things which one 
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feels positive emotions for, One's emotions are determined by the implicit messages one receives 
(Biggers, 1992). 

Understanding and interpreting emotions can be difficult Implicit communication theory 
makes use of a three factor approach to understanding emotions familiar to both antequity and 
presnet scientific research. As early as 700 B. C, ancient Sanscrit hymns referred to a three strand 
approach to understanding reality (Atharva-Veda). The Bhagavad-Gita (Circa 200-500 B. C.) 
further clarifies these three dimensions as sattva, rajas, and tamas; goodness, energy, and 
darkness. Modern research in various contexts has pointed to this tripartite of meaning. 
Interpersonal needs have been delineated in terms of affection, inclusion, and control (Schutz, 
1900). Persuasion theory points to direction, intensity, and salience of attitudes, beliefs, and 
values (Kiesler, Collins & Miller, 1969)). Within Psychology, the three factors have been 
described as follows: Level of pleasantness-unpleasantness, Level of activation, Level of 
aggression (Bush, 1973); Evaluation, Activity, and Potency (Osgood, Suci, and Tannembaum, 
1957); Pleasure, Arousal, and Dominance (Mehrabian, 1981). Given the wide range application 
of a three factor approach to understanding, interpreting classroom interactions in terms of three 
dimensions is theoretically supported. 

Recent evolutions of thought on interpretations of meaning was developed by Mehrabian 
(1981), and has been subsequently labeled Implicit Communication Theory. Mehrabian defines 
implicit communication as "aspects of speech [that] are not dictated by correct grammar but are 
rather expressions of feelings and attitudes above and beyond the contents conveyed by speech 
(p.2)." He classifies such aspects of communication as head nods, use of personal space, facial 
expression, and body posture as well as paralinguistic features of communication such as tone, 
rate, pitch, and volume as 'implicit' messages because they are often unintentional expressions of 
underlying emotions. When emotions are not expressed explicitly through words and overt 
behaviors, they often manifest themselves in the form of implicit messages to which others 
consciously or subconsciously respond. Thus, implicit communication is a concept that makes 
sense out of subtle interactions among people. 
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Implicit communication theory offers an explanation for an individual's emotional response 
based upon the way they perceive "information about feelings and like-dislike or attitudes" from 
others (Mehrabian, 1981, p. 3). Mehrabian (1981) holds that all emodonal states may be 
adequately described in tains of three independent dimensions: 1) pleasure-displeasure, 2) arousal- 
nonarousal, and, 3) dominance-submissiveness. Each dimension is of a continuous nature and has 
within its range positive and negative values as well as a neutral point. Combinations of various 
values on each dimension characterize different emotions. 

Pleasure-displeasure 

The pleasure-displeasure dimension is defined by adjective pairs like happy-unhappy, pleased- 
annoyed, or satisfied-unsatisfied. Psychological indication of this dimension is the presence or 
absence of a longing to approach the subject or object (Mehrabian, 1981). Behavioral indications 
for this dimension are smiles, laughter, and positive facial expressions (Mehrabian, 1980). 
Generally, stimuli which produce greater pleasure elicit greater liking (Mehrabian, 1981). 

Arousal-nonarousal 

The arousal-nonarousal dimension is defined by adjective pairs like stimulated-relaxed, 
excited-calm, or frenzied-sluggish. Psychological indication of this dimension is mental alertness 
(Mehrabian, 1981). Behavioral indications for this dimension are physical activity levels 
(Mehrabian, 1980). The arousal dimension modifies emotional reactions to stimuli by exaggerating 
the reaction of liking or disliking. For example, if a stimulus is found pleasurable and arousing, it 
will be liked more than if it is found pleasurable but nonarousing. Conversely, if a stimulus is 
found displeasurable and arousing, it will be liked less than if it is found displeasurable and 
nonarousing (Mehrabian, 1981). 

Dominance-submissiveness 

The dominance-submissiveness dimension is defined by adjective pairs like controlling- 
controlled, influential-influenced, or in control-cared for (Mehrabian, 1981). Psychological 
indications of this dimension are feelings of power and control (Mehrabian, 1981). Behavioral 
indications for this dimension are found in a relaxed posture, body lean, reclining angle while 
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seated, or asymmetrical positioning of the limbs (Mehrabian, 1980). Generally, emotions of 
greater dominance result in an increased license or permission to acknowledge liking or disliking. 
Alternately, emotions of submissiveness result in decreased license to acknowledge liking or 
disliking (Mehrabian, 1981). 

Combinations of these three dimensions are necessary and sufficient to describe all emotions 
(Mehrabian, 1981). Fluctuating values for the dimensions of pleasure and arousal effect the 
degree to which we feel liking. We feel more or less license to acknowledge those feelings based 
upon the dimension of dominance-submissiveness. Mehrabian (1981) asserts that these three 
dimensions are central to a larger framework he calls implicit communication theory. 

Mehrabian (1981, p. 9) speculated that implicit communication theory can be useful in 
explaining why learning occurs when he noted: "Our judgments of objects, events, or people on 
the three dimensions of evaluation, activity and potency are very basic, fundamental aspects of our 
cognitive functioning." Researchers have suggested that teacher immediacy (Gorham, 1988) and 
teacher power (Richmond, 1990) can be understood within the larger framework of implicit 
communication theory. Beebe and Biggers (1990) suggest the application of implicit 
communication theory to explain why specific low inference teacher behaviors such as increased 
immediacy or use of power result in student learning. Yet, to date there has been no scientific 
investigation of the applicability of implicit communication theory to learning. 

In a study investigating implicit communication theory's ability to explain the effects of speech 
delivery variations on perceived source credibility and receiver comprehension, Beebe and 
Biggers 1 (1988) findings indicate that emotions, as defined by implicit communication theory, play 
an important role in the perceptions of credibility, and to a lesser degree, comprehension. 

This successful application of implicit communication theory to speaker variables suggests that 
similar applications can be made to teacher-student interactions. The third hypothesis in this study 
addresses the presumed relationship among implicit communication theory as measured by student 
emotional response and learning: 
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H3: Pleasure, arousal and dominance will be significantly and positively related to student 
cognitive and affective learning. 

A key purpose of the present study is to shed some light upon how teacher immediacy and 

power usage functions to increase student learning. Beebe and Biggers (1990) argue that the 

effects of teacher variables on learning may be explained using the approach metaphor central to 

implicit communication theory. In reviewing relevant literature in instructional communication, 

they theorize that teacher immediacy, enthusiasm, solidarity, nonverbal communication, 

communicator style, use of humor, and power can all be explained wi'diin the context of student 

approach behaviors. 

Reuniting teacher immediacy and power with the approach metaphor central to implicit 
communication theory will provide insights into how teacher immediacy and power in the 
classroom functions. The importance of clarity can be noted in Andersen, Norton, and 
Nussbauiris (1981) remarks: "Whatever the starting point, this relationship between what is 
behaviorally done and what is cognitively perceived is crucial before practical suggestions can 
result from this line of research" (p. 391). Placed within a theoretical framework, more conceptual 
and operational clarity will become possible for teacher immediacy and power. Grounding teacher 
variables in a theoretical frame that explains how they function offers more than just explanative 
power; it offers increased heuristic power as well. 

Conceptually, teacher immediacy and use of power may increase learning by effecting 
students' liking for the instructor and/or course (Andersen, 1978, 1979). Liking as an attitude can 
be operationalized in terms of a combination of Mehrabian's three dimensions of emotion. 
Increases in pleasure, arousal and dominance levels may signal this student liking (Mehrabian, 
1981). Thus, teacher immediacy and certain power strategies (BATs) may function by eliciting 
emotional responses conducive to learning. 

Based upon implicit communication theory assumptions, student perceptions of instructor use 
of immediacy and power should be correlated with student liking as operationalized by increases 
in pleasure, arousal and dominance. This relationship might be expressed in terms of student 
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emotions co-varying with perceived teacher immediacy and power behaviors. Beebe and Biggers 
(1990, p. 18) explain: "If the teacher communicates liking through approach then the student must 
feel pleasure, arousal and dominance as well because he/she then approaches both the teacher and 
the class material." 

Accordingly, then, teacher immediacy and power cues would involve a three-part process: 

First, teachers' emotions are communicated implicitly as teacher femediacy and power behaviors 

and are observed by students. Second, students feel increased or decreased pleasure, arousal and 

dominance characteristic of increased or decreased liking . Third, liking manifests itself in 

approach behaviors (learning) in the classroom. Correspondingly, disliking results in avoidance 

behaviors. Given these assumptions, the following two hypotheses are forwarded: 

H4: Pleasure, arousal, and dominance will account for more variance in student cognitive and 
affective learning than will verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy. 

H5: Pleasure, arousal, and dominance will account for more variance in student cognitive and 
affective learning than will behavior alteration techniques. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

Participants consisted of 625 undergraduate student volunteers of preexisting, intact 
introductory communication courses at a southwestern university. 
Instrument 

Booklets were distributed in introductory speech classes during weeks twelve and thirteen of a 
fifteen- week semester to ensure that an adequate amount of time had passed for subjects to form 
opinions about their instructors and courses. Subjects were asked to consider their preceding class 
as they completed the instrument Items consisted of instructor demographic items, subject 
demographic items, and scales addressing the independent (teacher immediacy behaviors and 
BATs) and dependent (cognitive and affective learning measures) variables. Several other items 
were included that were part of a separate study, making the instrument 13 pages in length. 
Subjects completed the instrument in fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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Measures 

The variables of interest to the present investigation were: emotional state across three 
dimensions, pleasure, arousal, and dominance; verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy; Behavior 
Alteration Techniques, and cognitive and affective learning. Each will be discussed separately. 
Emotional State 

Emotional state of subjects was operationalized by semantic differential measures of emotional 
staio developed by Mehrabian (1972), reported in Mehrabian & Russell (1974). aese scales are 
presented in Table 13 consisted of 18 pairs of bipolar adjectives that describe emotion. The scales 
are grouped into three dimensions (Pleasure, Arousal, and Dominance) with six items each. These 
scales have indicated adequate reliability in previous research. One study reported reliability 
coefficient alpha estimates of .73 for pleasure, .88 for arousal, and .75 for dominance (Beebe & 
Biggers, 1986). Similar reliability has been reported elsewhere (Mehrabian & Russell, 1974; 
Biggers, Beebe & Masterson, 1984; Beebe & Biggers, 1988). 
Immediacy 

Teacher immediacy was operationalized in two ways: nonverbal teacher immediacy behaviors 
were measured with scales developed by Andersen, (1978) and verbal teacher immediacy 
behaviors were measured with scales developed by Gorham (1988). Total teacher immediacy was 
operationalized by the combination of both scales, producing thirty Likert-type five-step items 
(from 0 = never to 4 = very often) characterizing teacher verbal and nonverbal immediate 
behaviors. The 17 verbal items of the scales have demonstrated a split-half reliability of .94, and 
the 13 nonverbal items have demonstrated a split-half reliability of .84 (Gorham, 1988). 
Behavior Alteration Techniques 

Behavior Alteration Techniques were measured employing procedures consistent with those of 
Plax, Kearney, McCroskey, and Richmond (1986). Subjects completed 22 items specially 
designed for application to college instructors (Plax et al., 1986). For each item subjects were 
asked to indicate on a 1 to 5 Likert-type scale "how frequently your teacher uses statements of each 
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type to get you to change your behavior in the classroom." Lower scores corresponded to lower 

frequency for each statement. 

Learning 

Learning was operationalized according to previous research (Gorham, 1988; Sanders & 
Wiseman, 1990) to insure consistency in interpreting results. To measure learning, scales that 
reflect cognitive, affective, and behavioral gains were employed and will be explained separately 
below. 

Cognitive Learning 

Cognitive learning was operationalized in two ways; learning and learning-loss. Learning was 
measured by asking students to assess their own learning in the previous class. Subjects were first 
asked: "On a scale of 0-9, how much did you learn in the class (0 means you learned nothing and 9 
means you learned more in this class than in any other)?" Next, to measure learning-loss, subjects 
were asked: "How much do you think you could have learned in the class if you had the ideal 
instructor?" The numerical value of a response from the first question was subtracted from the 
value of the second to yield a "learning-loss" score. This method has successfully assessed 
cognitive learning in prior research (Gorham, 1988; Richmond, Gorham & McCroskey, 1987; 
Richmond, McCroskey, Kearney & Plax, 1985). 
Affective Learning 

Affective learning was operationalized in nine ways: (1) attitude toward content; (2) attitude 
toward behaviors recommended; (3) attitude toward instructor, (4) behavioral intent for behaviors 
recommended; (5) behavioral intent for similar course enrollment; (6) behavioral intent for same 
teacher enrollment; (7) overall attitude; (8) overall behavioral intent; and (9) total affect This 
procedure is based on previous research (Gorham, 1988; McCroskey, Richmond, Plax & 
Kearney, 1985). Noteworthy is the operationalization for behavioral learning in terms of 
behavioral intent, or the likelihood of engaging in the learned behaviors in the future, rather than 
the acquisition and development of specific skills. Behavioral learning was operationalized 
accordingly to replicate previous research (Gorham, 1988; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990). 
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Attitude toward content, attitude toward behaviors recommended, and attitude toward 
instructor were measured by three seven-step bipolar adjective scales employed by McCroskey, 
Richmond, Plax, & Kearney (1985). Values for the three scales were summed to create a measure 
for overall attitude. Behavioral intent for engaging in behaviors recommended, behavioral intent 
for enrolling in a similar course, and behavioral intent for enrolling for the same teacher were 
similarly measured by three seven-step bipolar adjective scales employed by McCroskey, 
Richmond, Plax & Kearney (1985), Values for these three scales were summed to create a 
measure for overall behavioral intent Total affect was measured by summing the values for 
overall attitude and overall behavioral intent Previous research has found this measure to be 
highly reliable, producing a split-half reliability coefficient of .98 (Gorham, 1988). 
Other Measures 

Subjects were also asked to indicate whether the class was in their major or intended major, 
the amount of time in that class the instructor, student, and no one talked, and the sex and ethnicity 
of the instructor. This demographic information was collected both to control for extraneous 
variables and to replicate previous research methods (See Tables 2& 3; Gorham, 1988; Sanders & 
Wiseman, 1990). Additionally, subjects cor tpleted three other items to be included in a future 
study: The General Inventory of Immediacy (Andersen, 1979); Compliance-Gaining Strategies 
developed by Plax, Kearney and Tucker (1986); and the nature of the course subject according to 
"Person" or "Task" orientation (Kearney, Plax, & Wendt-wasco, 1985). All responses were 
anonymous. 

Instrument 

The instrument consisted of 625 booklets distributed and completed during one class period 
falling between weeks twelve and thirteen of a fifteen-week semester. Choosing weeks 12 and 13 
for data collection is consistent with previous research (Andersen, 1979; Gorham, 1988; Sanders 
& Wiseman, 1990), and was employed here to ensure proper replication. A total of 606 booklets 
were correctly completed and analyzed. Nineteen booklets were omitted from data analysis 
because they were not fully completed. 
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Data Analysis 

Hypotheses 1 : Immediacy 

To determine the validity of previous research (Gorham, 1988; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990) 
concerning verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy and learning, multiple regression analyses 
were conducted. The predictor variables were the total scores for verbal and nonverbal teacher 
immediacy scales. The criterion variables were the two cognitive learning measures Gaming and 
learning-loss), and three affective measures: overall attitude (attitude toward content, behaviors 
recommended, and instructor) overall behavioral intent (behavioral intent for behaviors 
recommended, similar course enrollment, and same teacher enrollment) and total affect Further 
clarification of results was obtained by examining simple Pearson correlations. 
Hypothesis!: Power. 

To determine the validity of previous research (Plax et al., 1986) that concluded that 
substantial correlations exist between Behavior Alteration Techniques and affective learning, 
simple Pearson correlations were calculated for BATs and learning measures. As in prior research 
only correlations of a magnitude of at least .20 were considered significant and meaningful. 
Hypothesis 3: Implicit Communication Theory 

To determine the extent to which implicit communication theory is predictive of learning, 
multiple regression analyses were conducted. The independent variables were scores for emotion 
dimensions of pleasure, arousal, and dominance. The dependent variables were the five learning 
measures (learning, learning loss, overall attitude, overall behavioral intent, and total affect) 
employed by Gorham (1988). Further clarification of results was obtained by examining simple 
Pearson correlations. 

Hypothesis 4: Immediacy and Implicit Communication Theory 

To determine whether pleasure, arousal, and dominance are stronger in accounting for student 
learning than verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy, forced step-wise multiple regressions were 
conducted. On the independent variable side of each model, pleasure and arousal were forced into 
the regression model first in order of largest beta weight, followed by teacher verbal and nonverbal 
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immediacy. Dominance was omitted from the equation because it failed to reach significance as a 
predictor variable. Pleasure, and arousal scores as well as verbal and nonverbal teacher 
immediacy scores were treated as predictor variables, while each of the learning measures 
(learning, learning loss, overall attitude, overall behavioral intent, and total affect) were analyzed as 
criterion variables. This procedure has been employed in previous research of a related nature 
(Richmond, 1990). Further clarification of results was obtained by examining simple Pearson 
conflations. 

Hypothesis 5: Power and Implicit Communication Theory 

To determine the extent to which pleasure, arousal, and dominance are stronger in accounting 
for student learning than are Behavior Alteration Techniques, step-wise multiple regression 
analyses was conducted and decomposed. The predictor variables were the 22 BATs, pleasure 
and arousal. The criterion variables were learning and learning loss, and the nine affective learning 
measures. 

Criteria for Significance 
As in previous research, the large sample size produced high power in correlations (Gorham, 
1988). To offset type one error, probability level was set at .001 for all correlations. By 
considering only those correlations achieving an alpha of .001 as significant, the probability of 
statistically significant yet meaningless results should be reduced 

RESULTS 

Reliability of Measures 

As reported in Table 1, verbal teacher immediacy obtained a reliability alpha of .88 which is 
well within an acceptable range . Nonverbal teacher immediacy reliability was likewise acceptable 
with an alpha of .79. The reliability estimates in the present study are similar to previous research 
(Gorham, 1988). 

Table 1 here 
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Additional reliability estimates were calculated for each of the three emotion domains. 
Reliability for the pleasure dimension was found to be .85. The coefficient for arousal was .72, 
and for dominance was .36. Due to its lack of reliability, the dominance dimension was not 
included in the forced step- wise multiple regressions involved in the third hypothesis of this study. 
For the purposes of future replication results for the dominance factor was included elsewhere 
throughout this study. 

Reliability estimates were also calculated for the dependent measures of learning. All were 
within an acceptable range and similar to previous research findings (Andersen, 1978; Gorham, 
1988; Sanders & Wiseman, 1990). 

Total affect was regressed by several extraneous variables. All multiple regression analyses 
yielded nonsignificant and seemingly random results and are reported in Table 2. 

Table 2 here 

For teacher talk time, gender, and ethnicity, student ethnicity, gender, age, and classification and 
other variables results were nonsignificant and meaningless. Table 3 reports mean scores 
accorking to class size. Class size was also dismissed as meaningless. 

Table 3 here 

Hypothesis 1: Immediacy 

The combined effects of verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy were significantly and 
positively related to variance in learning outcomes, with verbal teacher immediacy proving the 
strongest contributor in each case. All multiple regression analyses for hypothesis 1 yielded 
meaningful results and are summarized in Tables 4 & 5. Generally, the amount of variance 
accountable varied depending on the criterion variable, and ranged from .38 for attitude toward the 
instructor to .10 for intention of enrolling in similar courses in the future. 

Tables 4 & 5 here 
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Hypothesis 2: Power 

This hypothesis was supported. Six separate Behavior Alteration Messages were 
significantly related to both measures of cognitive learning, and are reported in Table 6. The 
BATs that correspond to these messages are, in order of largest significant magnitude, Teacher 
Feedback, Immediate Reward from Behavior, Self Esteem, Punishment from Teacher, Legitimate- 
Higher Authority, and Deferred Reward from Behavior. 

Table 6 here 

Nine Behavior Alteration Messages were significantly related to affective learning as reported 
in Table 7. The BATs that correspond to these messages are, again in order of largest significant 
magnitude, Immediate Reward from Behavior, Self Esteem, Teacher Feedback, Deferred Reward 
from Behavior, Punishment from Teacher, Legitimate-Higher Authority, Legitimate Teacher- 
Authority, Reward from Teacher, and Punishment from Behavior. 

Table 7 here 

Hypothesis 3: Implicit Communication Theory 

The third hypothesis in the present study suggests that there is a correlation between student 
emotional response to teachers and student learning. Results support this hypothesis and are 
reported in Table 8. Multiple regressions indicate that for all cognitive and affective learning 
measures, pleasure accounts for most of the variance, followed by arousal. The combined 
variance (R square) in learning measures accounted for by pleasure and arousal ranged from 32 to 
50 percent, and is highly significant 

Table 8 here 

To further investigate the relationships among pleasure and arousal with the learning 
measures, simple Pearsen correlations were calculated and are reported in Table 9. The pleasure 
items that correlated with learning in order of greatest magnitude were 1, 3, 5, 2, and 6. The 
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arousal items that correlated with learning were 6, 5, and 4. The dominance dimension was not 
significant undoubtedly due to the lack of a reliable measure for this dimension. 

Table 9 here 

Hypothesis 4: Immediacy and Implicit Communication Theory 

Hypothesis four was confirmed; student emotion accounted for more variance in student 
cognitive and affective learning than did teacher verbal and nonverbal immediacy. All forced step- 
wise multiple regressions using learning measures as dependent variables were significant. Table 
10 summarizes *he amount of variance in each of the learning measures accounted for by each 
regression. In all models the forced steps were in this order: pleasure, arousal, nonverbal teacher 
immediacy, and verbal teacher immediacy. All regressions achieved a level of significance of at 
least .0001 at the first step. The total variance accounted for ranged from 26 to 52 percent. 

Table 10 here 

Pleasure, arousal, and verbal teacher immediacy explained approximately 55 percent of the 
variance for attitude. Although hypothesized, dominance, and to some extent arousal, were not 
strong predictors. 

To further investigate the emotion scale items 1 relationship with verbal and nonverbal teacher 
immediacy items, simple Pearson correlations were calculated and are reported in Table 11. The 
verbal teacher immediacy items that correlated strongly with pleasure, in order of importance, were 
14, 8, 11, 13, 7, 2, 12, 9, and 5. The nonverbal teacher immediacy items that correlated strongly 
with pleasure were, in order of importance, 12, 3, 5, 12, 6, 1 1, 2, and 8. The verbal teacher 
immediacy items that correlated strongly with arousal were, in order of importance, 14 and 7. One 
nonverbal teacher immediacy item, 13, correlated strongly with arousal. Correlations for 
dominance were low and nonsignificant. 

Table 11 here 
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Hypothesis 5: Power and Implicit Communication theory 

The fifth hypothesis of the present study suggests that a combination of teacher use of 
Behavior Alteration Techniques and student emotional response will account for more cognitive 
and affective student learning than either variable alone. The results support this hypothesisanC are 
reported in Table 12. In step-wise multiple regressions, Pleasure accounted for the most variance 
in both cognitive and affective learning measures, followed significant but largely meaningless 
contributions from arousal and BATs' 2, 5, 12, 13, 22, 6, and 7. 

Table 12 here 

DISCUSSION 

Reliability of Measures 

Reliability for the pleasure dimension was deemed acceptable (r=.85). The reliability of the 
arousal dimension was lower than expected but still acceptable (r=.72). However, the reliability for 
the dominance dimension was well below an acceptable level (r=.36). It appears that asking 
students to indicate whether they feel more "awed" or "important" in the setting of a classroom is 
confusing and may indicate that this dimension is inappropriate in this context 

Students may be overtly aware of dominance-submissiveness in the classroom due to the 
nature of the classroom environment If students see teachers as powerful and themselves as 
powerless, students may find that questions regarding dominance and submissiveness make little 
sense when operationalized as they were in the present study. 

Students may also have misunderstood what was meant by the adjective pairs corresponding 
to dominance used in this study. Words employed in the dominance items such as controlling, 
influential, important, guided, and controlled for example, may lend to confusion over whether the 
scale is referring to student perceptions of instructor characteristics or their own feeling state in that 
classroom. 

The lack of reliability for the dominance dimension may point to the inappropriateness of the 
construct in the classroom. However, concluding that the dominance dimension does exist in the 
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classroom is anchored in theory and research. The tripartite of pleasure, arousal, and dominance 
have been found to transcend specific contexts theoretically and operationally (Mehrabian & 
Russell, 1974). Further, strong evidence of the dominance dimension has emerged in clasLToom 
power and humor research (c.f. Civikly 1989; Richmond, 1990). Yet students may need help 
recognizing dominance in the classroom before they can assess their feelings for this domain. In 
the classroom context, where an implicit power relationship exists which favors the instructor, 
students may take issues of dominance for granted, or see them as moot points. Thus, it is possible 
that students did not understand inquiries into dominance without examples or more explanation. 
Hypothesis 1: Immediacy 

This hypothesis was confirmed. Results of coirelations for teacher verbal and nonverbal 
teacher immediacy with learning roughly reproduce those of Gorham (1988) and others identified 
in Table 5.1. Thus verbal and nonverbal teacher inimediacy are again associated with learning. 

Findings for verbal and nonverbal teacher immediacy replicated Gorham (1988) with one 
major exception, teacher use of humor. Gorham found that the use of humor was "of particular 
importance" (p.47), correlating .51 with total affect ar:' .39 with learning. In the present study 
humor correlated substantially lower (.26 with total affect and .23 with learning). Gorham & 
Zakahi's (1990) replication of Gorham's (1988) research found humor to be significantly 
correlated with only one measure of cognitive learning. Gorham and Zakahi's finding that humor 
did not correlate above .30 for any of the affective measures is in line with the present findings. 
Thus, in three studies, presumably employing like methods, three separate findings for humor 
were found. Future research should address these discrepancies. 

The findings for hypothesis 1 are useful in prescribing effective behaviors to those interested 
in becoming more effective teachers. Unfortunately, listing behaviors and not providing reasons 
for how they function is not intellectually stimulating or indicative of a solid, mature body of 
theory and research. Teachers would benefit from more information than a "just do it" 
explanation. 
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Hypothesis 2: Power 

This hypothesis was confirmed. As in previous research (McCroskey et al, 1985; Plax et al, 
1986; Richmond, 1990; Richmond et al, 1987) prosocial B ATs are correlated with student self- 
perceptions of cognitive and affective learning. Teachers who employ positive messages to gain 
compliance in the classroom are more effective, according to students perceptions. Exacdy why 
this relationship among certain BATs and learning exists is not clear without applying 
assumptions of an underlying theoretical framework. 
Hypothesis 3: Implicit Communication Theory 

This hypothesis was confirmed The relationship among student emotion and learning may 
be summarized as: students who felt pleasure and arousal also self-reported more learning. 
Although results for this hypothesis indicate that pleasure and arousal are significandy and 
positively related to learning, one might have expected the unique variance in learning accounted 
for by arousal to exceed 2 percent It should be noted, however, that for pleasure to emerge as the 
first and most important factor, followed by arousal, and dominance is consistent with previous 
implicit communication research (Mehrabian & Russell 1974). Further, an examination of 
arousal's correlation with pleasure (r=.59) indicates a strong overlap. 

The importance of arousal is further evidenced by the correlations between that dimension and 
learning. Although the values are lower than those for pleasure, arousal correlates moderately with 
cognitive (r=.45) and affective (r=.48) learning. As a reference point, arousal's association with 
learning was as strong as verbal teacher immediacy and stronger than nonverbal teacher 
immediacy. Although it's effects seem dwarfed by those of pleasure, arousal appears as important 
to learning as either verbal or nonverbal teacher immediacy, and should not be dismissed. 
Hypotheses 4 & 5: Immediacy, Power, and Implicit Communication Theory 

Hypothesis four and five were confirmed. Teachers who employ immediate and prosocial 
BAT behaviors provoke in their students increased feelings of pleasure and arousal. Student 
emotional response accounts for more variance in learning than does teacher immediacy. 
Specifically, pleasure accounted for most of the variance in learning and verbal teacher immediacy 
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added an additional 1 to 4 percent: Arousal, dominance, and nonverbal teacher immediacy each 
accounted for less than 2 percent. Therefore, pleasure is the strongest predictor of learning 
followed by arousal, verbal teacher immediacy, and nonverbal teacher immediacy. 

Implicit communication theory holds that this increase in pleasure and arousal leads to 
increases in liking, and liking in turn encourages one to physically or psychologically approach the 
teacher and subject matter. Indeed, in this study students who felt more pleasure and arousal also 
learned more presumably because they felt closer to the instructor and material. 

These results permit greater clarification of the previously established relationship among 
teacher immediacy and power in the classroom (Plax et al., 1986). Specifically, perceptions of 
power cues are mediated by teacher immediacy behaviors, through student emotions. That is, 
teacher immediacy and power function primarily by increasing physical or psychological approach 
through their effects on pleasure and secondarily by accelerating that approach through arousal. 
Due to limitations in measurement discussed above, how dominance effects the function of teacher 
immediacy and power is not certain. In general, however, findings of the fourth and fifth 
hypotheses support the theory that teacher immediacy and power function by increasing student 
emotions of pleasure and arousal. By explaining how teacher immediacy and power function, 
implicit communication theory offers increased conceptual coherency. A better understanding of 
the sequence of events that follow immediate behaviors leads to a clearer picture of where teacher 
immediacy as a variable ends and others, such as solidarity, begin. Teacher immediacy may now 
be more accurately viewed as separate from and a producer of solidarity (Beebe & Biggers, 1990). 
That is, by producing feelings of pleasure, arousal, and dominance that cause students to feel more 
liking, teacher immediacy may cause students to feel more solidarity. This example supports the 
notion that the application of implicit communication theory to instructional variables is potentially 
fruitful. 

Stronger operationalizations of teacher immediacy and power behaviors are also possible by 
examining the exploratory variables of pie? aire, arousal, and dominance. Further, in behavior 
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variables such as humor that exhibit a complex relationship with learning (Gorham & Christophel, 
1990), this approach may provide simplification. 

By considering implicit communication theory and teacher immediacy and power, the heuristic 
benefit becomes clear. Findings suggest that something more than teacher immediacy and power 
usage effect students' emotions that are characteristic of learning. Through examining other 
teacher behaviors, and considering the effects of these behaviors on student feelings of pleasure, 
arousal, and dominance, new and important teacher effectiveness variables may be isolated. 

Implicit communication theory also increases our knowledge of pedagogy with regard to 
teacher immediacy and power. This study has isolated specific teacher immediacy behaviors and 
BATs that directly effect student feelings of pleasure and arousal. Instructors that praise/offer 
feedback on work, show a willingness and interest in talking with students, address them by first 
name, and employ inclusive pronouns such as "our" class and what "we" must do, nonverbally 
display vocal expressiveness, smiling, relaxed body posture, and varied gestures and movements, 
and employ prosocial BATs foster feelings of pleasure and arousal in students. Increases in 
pleasure and arousal enhance student learning by increasing students' liking for the instructor 
primarily and subject matter secondarily. 

Future research should investigate the application of implicit communication theory to other 
instructional variables. Just how these variables effect students' emotion is still unclear. Further, 
such investigations promise to increase conceptual coherence, better define and operationalize these 
variables, clarify how they are interrelated, and lead to other, as of yet unidentified variables. 

More work is needed to obtain a reliable measure for the dimensions of pleasure, arousal, and 
particularly dominance in the classroom. The three dimensions may be more appropriate for the 
classroom if they are first defined, and then followed by Likert-type scales or bipolar adjective pah- 
scales similar to scales measuring affective learning developed by McCroskey et al, (1985). 
Another approach might be to ask students to provide terms that make sense to them in the 
classroom environment. From those terms one might generate a scale similar to the one imployed 
here, but more apropriate to the classroom. 
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Clearly one limitation to the present research lies in the measurement of the dominance 
dimension. Because dominance measures were not reliable, and because there may have been 
confusion ovc, similarities among the measures of pleasure, arousal, and dominance, a different 
strategy for operationalizing student emotion seems warranted. As noted above, by providing an 
operationalization of dominance that is context specific, these measurement problems may be 
reduced. 

Exploring the use of physiological measures of pleasure, arousal, and dominance such as 
facial expressions, pulse rate, and body symmetry as well as new self-assessment measures such 
as Continuous Affective Response Technology (Ivy et al. 1991) should be further investigated. If 
more effective ways of measuring student emotions can be isolated, investigations of teacher 
variables that effect student emotions will benefit 

Previous research indicates that variables such as student ethnicity (Sanders & Wiseman, 
1990) and instructor gender (Gorham & Christophel, 1990) effect teacher immediacy. More 
replication coupled with also measuring student emotional response may help explain previous 
findings. 

Future research identifying teacher behaviors associated with student arousal and dominance is 
needed. Additionally, research should investigate the effects of nonteaching variable sets such as 
quality of instruction and classroom climate on student pleasure, arousal, and dominance. 
Conclusion 

In this study, the relationship among student emotions and learning has been investigated via 
the framework of implicit communication theory. Increases in student pleasure and arousal levels 
are positively associated with cognitive and affective learning. These findings lend credibility to 
the application of implicit communication theory to the classroom. Because learning is associated 
with student emotions, implicit communication theory is a more direct way of investigating specific 
variable's effects on learning. Therefore, by integrating instructional research into the implicit 
communication theoretical framework, increased clarity and precision result. 
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Teacher immediacy and power usage can be explained by the assumptions underlying implicit 
communication theory. That is, teacher immediacy and power use can be explained by variations 
in student emotional response to instruction. This suggests that teacher immediacy and power 
behaviors function by implicitly communicating liking to students causing in students an increase 
in pleasure, arousal, and dominance, indicative of a reciprocal liking. This reciprocal liking in turn 
leads to physical and/or psychological approach and activity behaviors characteristic of increased 
student learning. Such clarification is important because it helps define and clarify what teacher 
immediacy and power cues are, what they effect, and how they function. Further, the application 
of implicit communication theory to instructional variables provides the possibility of isolating 
other variables that may effect learning and lead to a stronger more complete prescription of 
effective teaching. Such research makes explaining teacher immediacy and power usage to the 
teachers of tomorrow easier by providing an explanation that is parsimonious and easy to 
assimilate The vary articulation of "teachers teaching teaching to teachers 11 suggests the confusing 
nature of the task. All efforts to clarify are of great value. 
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Reliabilities for Dependent Measures 
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Table 3 



Means by Class Size 
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Table 4 

Learning Accounted for 
Verbal and Nonverbal Immediacy 
(Beta Weights and Variance Partialed) 
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* The model is significant at <0001 
t The coefficient is significant at <0001 
i The coefficient is significant at <001 
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Table 5 



Correlations of Immediacy with Learning Measures 
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.21* 


in* 


.21* 


1 T A 

.17* 


-.15** 


VT 9 
VI 2 


09* 
.3 /* 


00* 

.32* 


on* 
.30* 


OTA 

.2/* 


O O A 

-.33* 


VT Q 
VI J 


0 1 * 


1 0* 
. IV* 


0 1 * 
.21* 


1 T A 
.1 /* 


1 OA 

-.19* 


VI 4 


on* 
.30* 


0 1 * 
.21* 


yz* 

.20* 


OO A 

.23* 


01* 

-.21* 


VI D 


oo* 

. 33 


0 c* 
.3D* 


.30* 


OCA 

.25* 


O A 

-.26* 


VT A 
VI O 


on* 
.30* 


00* 
.32* 


oT£ 

.33* 


O A A 

.24* 


O >4 A 

-.24* 


VI / 




OTA 

.3/* 


OT* 

.37* 


OO A 

.32* 


-.26* 


VI 8 


.44* 


.40* 


.44* 


.34* 


-.33* 


\/T ft 

VI 9 


O /4 A 

.34* 


.32* 


f% c 4? 
.35* 


.25* 


-.28* 


VI 10 


.17* 


.20* 


1 A 4- 

.19* 


.15** 


-.16** 


VI 11 


1 A * 


O OA 

.33* 


O £T A 

.35* 


.28* 


-.26* 


VI 12 


.33* 


0 1 ^ 
.31* 


.35* 


.29* 


-.29* 


VT 1 O 

VI 13 


.41* 


0 a 

.36* 


.40* 


.28* 


-.32* 


\/T 1 A 

VI 14 


/to* 

.49* 


A O A 

.43* 


7o"a" 

.49* 


.33* 


-.34* 


VI ID 


11* 

.21* 


0 1 * 
.21* 


.22* 


.18* 


-. 14** 


VI lO 


oo* 
.23* 


j 4** 


1 A A A 

1 /I "T- ^ 


.07 


-.10 


Total 












TSJVT 
IN Y 1 


AR* 


QQ* 


/f <* 

.43* 


/f OA 

.40* 


O v! A 

-.34* 


MVT 1 
IN V 1 1 


1 /!** 
.14 


1 n 
. 10 


1 0** 
.13** 


no 

.09 


-.10 


1MVT 9 
IN V 1 z 


90* 


.ZD* 


.Zo* 


O/C A 

.26* 


or\A 

-.20* 


NVT ^ 


97* 
.z / 


9H* 
.ZU 


.24^ 


00* 

.23* 


O 1 A 

-.21* 


NVI4 


.35* 


.24* 


.31* 


28* 


- 94* 


NVI5 


.41* 


.32* 


.38* 


.32* 


-.33* 


NVI6 


.22* 


.17* 


.20* 


.21* 


-.11 


NVI7 


.15** 


.18* 


.17* 


.14** 


-.14** 


NVI8 


.27* 


.26* 


.28* 


.26* 


-.22* 


NVI9 


.11 


.08 


.10 


.06 


-.02 


NVI 10 


.11 


.08 


.10 


.11 


-.15** 


NVI11 


.31* 


.27* 


.30* 


.22* 


-.22* 


NVI 12 


.36* 


.31* 


.35* 


.31* 


-.29* 


NVI 13 


.43* 


.37* 


.42* 


.34* 


-.34* 



*p<.0001 
**p<.001 
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Table 6 

Coorelations for BAT's and Cognitive Learning 



HAT 


Learning 


Loss 


1 
1 


• Z4 


0*2 Jk* 


o 
Z 




J4** 


o 
j 


1 n 
.XU 


i n 
.XU 


A 

4 


Ac 

.05 


.Ui 


C 

D 


. Xo 


o i 

.zx 


i: 
O 


.uy 


no 

.oy 


/ 




OOjkJk 

,zz** 


Q 
O 


.02 


no 

.02 


Q 

y 


.OX 


no 
.UZ 


m 

XU 


.OZ 


no 
.02 


1 1 

X X 


.0/ 


n< 
.00 


xz 


. Xo 






. xu 


.X X 


14 




01 

•U X 


15 


.03 


.04 


16 


.04 


.02 


17 


.02 


.02 


18 


.05 


.06 


19 


.02 


.03 


20 


.07 


.04 


21 


.05 


.06 


22 


.24** 


.21** 



*p<.01 
**p<.001 
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Table 7 

Correlations for BAT's and Affective Learning 



JD /V I 5 






Ins 


ouen 


Hcon 


runs 


A 4-4- 

Alt 


lnt 


TP — 4. ~ I 

Total 


1 
1 


OQ** 


o ^** 

.Z J ^ 


00** 
.Zo 


O 1 ** 
.Z I 


oo** 


on** 
. jU 


O 1 * A 


O O * * 

.32** 


.33** 


o 
z 


17** 


1 ^** 


1 Q** 
.17 


O 1 ** 
.Z I 


.Z j 


on** 
. jU 


j {J* * 


c * * 

.25** 


.23** 


a 


1 1 * 
.11^ 


no 


1 t\ 

. IU 


i n 
.IU 


1 1 * 


i A 
. IU 


.12* 


1 1 * * 

.13** 


.13** 


4 


H7 


1 1 * 


H7 


no 


.Uo 


.U/ 


i n 
.IU 


.10 


.10 


c 


1 fi** 


on** 
.zu 


o^** 

.ZD 


J9** 


O 1 ** 
.Z I 


.Z J 


O A * * 

.Z4** 


.28** 


.27** 


o 


1 1 
. 1 1 


i >i ** 


1 1** 


n^ 


n<c 
.Uj 


1 o** 
.13** 


j 4** 


1 n 

.10 


.13** 


7 


1 7** 


1 7** 
. I / 


OO** 

.zv 


i i 
. 1 i 


.Uo 


j(^** 


O /I * * 
,Z4 


J^* * 


.22** 


Q 
o 


no 
.uz 


.U4 


.UO 


no 
.UZ 


.U3 


nA 
.Uu 


n"^ 

.04 


n c 

.05 


.05 




no 


.UO 


n i 

.Ui 




n i 
.UI 


nn 
.UU 


n >i 
.U4 


n^ 

.02 


.03 


in 

IU 


.UZ 


n^ 

.Uj 


ho 

•UZ 


n^ 
.Uj 


n^ 
.UD 


n/i 
.U4 


no 
.U3 


n^ 

.Oo 


n c 

.05 


1 1 

1 1 


.uu 


.uu 


.U / 


• Ui 


.UU 


.uo 


n^ 
.Uj 


no 


n>i 
.04 


1 0 
1Z 


.zu 


01** 


0 1 ** 
.Z I 


no 

.uy 


-UO 


** 


oo* * 
.Z3** 


I /i ^ ^ 


.20** 


11 


1 ft** 


1 A** 


0 1 ** 
.Z I 


i o** 


. 1 1 


i <** 


oj i * * 
.21** 


1 C** 

.15** 


i A* * 


14 


.04 


.04 


.01 


05 


10 


Oo 


.Uj 


OS 

• U J 


.U4 


15 


.01 


.01 


.02 


.03 


.02 


.02 


.01 


.00 


.01 


16 


.00 


.03 


.03 


.02 


.04 


.01 


.02 


.01 


.00 


17 


.07 


.07 


.01 


.06 


.05 


.00 


.06 


.04 


.05 


18 


.04 


.00 


.07 


.01 


.03 


.00 


.06 


.04 


.05 


19 


.04 


.00 


.07 


.01 


.03 


.05 


.64 


.05 


.05 


20 


.09 


.03 


.13** 


.05 


.03 


.12* 


.10 


.09 


.10 


21 


.05 


.06 


.02 


.06 


.04 


.00 


.03 


.03 


.03 


22 


.22** 


.17** 


.27** 


.15** 


.14** 


.20** 


.25** 


.21** 


.24** 



*p<.01 

*p<.001 

Variable List: Affect toward content (Con), behaviors recommended (Beh), and instructor (Ins), 
Behavioral intent toward behaviors recommended (Hbeh), content (Hcon) and instructor (Hins), 
Overall attitude (Att), Overall intent (lnt), and Total affect (Total). 
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Table 8 

Learning Accounted for by Pleasure and Arousal 
(Beta Weights and Variance Partialed) 





i ivaijUl c 


Arousal 


Colinearitv 


VAF/Rsqr 


learning 










\/nri onPA 




1 8 


18.1 


34.4 


J3CUX 




.168f 




.344 


J-iCallllllg lA/oo 












8.9 


1.4 


11.7 


22.0 


Beta 


-.369t 


-.146| 




.220 


Attitude* 










Variance 


28.6 


.4 


21.3 


50.3 


Beta 


.66t 


.075 




.503 


Intent* 










Variance 


19.3 


1.0 


18.6 


38.9 


Beta 


.544t 


.121 




.389 


Total Affect* 










Variance 


33.9 


1.5 


13.7 


49.1 


Beta 


.632t 


.107 




.491 



*The model is significant at <.0001 
t'fhe coefficient is significant at <.0001 
$The coefficient is significant at <.001 
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Table 9 



Correlations of Emotion Items with Learning Measures 





Attitude 


Intent 


T. Affect 


Cog 


Loss 


jrieasure 












total items 


.71* 


i^l sk 

.62* 


.70* 


.58* 


-.46* 


1 Happy-Unhappy 


iC*7 sk 

.67* 


C Ask 

.59* 


4, 

.66* 


.54* 


.45* 


2 Pleased- Annoyed 


.56 


AH sk 

.47* 


.54* 


.44* 


-.34* 


^ oansnea-unsausiiea 


.63* 


C Csk 

.55* 


.62* 


.54* 


-.45* 


4 LJontentea-JVieiancnouc 


.27* 


sk 

.23* 


.26* 


.21* 


-.10 


5 Hopeful-Despairing 


CO sk 

.58* 


C1 sk 

.51* 


.57* 


.43* 


-.58* 


o Keiaxeo-Jts oreo 


C /t sk 

.54* 


A Oik 

.48* 


.54* 


.48* 


-.54* 


Arousal 












total items 


>nsk 
.4/* 


A C sk 

.45* 


.48* 


.45* 


-.37* 


i oumuiatea-Keiaxec 


-.Ul 


A A 

.04 


.02 


.03 


-.01 


z iixciteo-oiuggisn 


1C* 

.Z5* 


sk 

.23* 


.25* 


.28 


-.25* 


j> i*ienzieu-caim 


1C* 


nA sk 
.Z4* 


'"l Z"sk 

.26* 


.25* 


-.17* 


^ jiuery-JLniii 


O 1 sk 

.31* 


OOsk 

.2o* 


.31* 


.31* 


-.28* 


d wide awaice-oieepy 


.46* 


yt Csk 

.45* 


.48* 


.41* 


-.31* 


6 Aroused-Unaroused 


53* 


48* 

• *tO 






-.4U 


Dominance 












total items 


.09 


.12** 


.11 


.04 


-.05 


1 Controlling-Controlled 


.24* 


.25* 


.23* 


.23* 


-.22* 


2 Infuential-Influenced 


-.09 


-.05 


-.07 


-.13** 


-.06 


3 In control-Cared for 


-.01 


.00 


-.01 


.01 


.00 


4 Important- Awed 


.24* 


.20* 


.23* 


.18* 


-.14** 


5 Dominant-Submissive 


.23* 


.22* 


.24* 


.20* 


-.13** 


6 Autonomous-Guided 


-.30* 


-.22* 


-.27* 


-.31* 


-.23* 



**p<.001 
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Table 10 



Variance in Learnaing Accounted for by 
Implicit Communication Theory and Immediacy 
(Variance Partialed) 





Pleasure 


Arousal 


NVi 




Colinearity 


Vaf 


Learning 


12.9** 


1.8* 


0.9 


1.1* 


18.3 


35.0 


Learning 
Loss 


05.2** 


1.4* 


0.9 


3.6** 


14.5 


25.6 


Overall 
Attitude 


18.0** 


0.0 


0.2 


31.** 


30.3 


51.6 


Intent 


10.9** 


0.4 


0.5 


3.5** 


25.3 


40.6 


Total Affect 


15.6** 


0.3 


0.0 


3.7** 


19.6 


31.2 



*p<.01 
**p<.0001 
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Table 11 



Corrleations of Implicit Communication Theory Variables with Immediacy Items 





Pleasure 


Arousal 


JLrUIIlIIldnCC 


Immediacy items 








Verbal 








1 


.23* 


18* 


o^ 


2 


.34* 


27* 


no 


3 


.21* 


16** 


1 o 


4 


.28* 


i&* 


01 


5 


.30* 


25* 


1 n 


6 


.27* 


24* 


1 1 
• 1 1 


7 


.35* 


31* 




8 


.44* 


.26* 


.07 


9 


30* 


94* 




10 






.UZ 


11 


39* 


9S* 


n^ 


12 


34* 




no 
.Uz 


13 


39* 


97* 

• Z / 


.UI 


14 


49* 


^9* 


1 n 


15 


20* 


1 9 




16 


.11 


1 3 


n^ 


Immediacy items 








Nonverbal 








1 


.12 


.08 


03 


2 


.32* 


.24* 


04 


3 


.43* 


.29* 


- 07 


4 


.23* 


.22* 


.06 


5 


.32* 


.24* 


.07 


6 


.15** 


.12 


-.02 


7 


.23* 


.22* 


-.05 


8 


.32* 


.24* 


-.07 


9 


.15** 


.12 


-.05 


10 


.12 


.06 


-.02 


11 


.34* 


.15** 


-.08 


12 


.35* 


.26* 


-.04 


13 


.47* 


.34* 


-.01 



**p<.001 



*p<.0001 
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TABLE 12 

Multiple Regressions of Implicit Communication Variables 
and BAT's on Learning Measures 



COGNITIVE LEARNING 



Step 


Variable Entered 


R Square 


P 


1 


Pleasure 


.33 


.0000 


2 


Arousal 


.34 


.0000 


3 


BAT 12 


.37 


.0012 


4 


BAT 22 


.35 


.0025 



COGNITIVE LEARNING LOSS 



Step 


Variable Entered 


R Square 


P 


1 


Pleasure 


.21 


.0000 


2 


BAT 7 


.22 


.0008 


3 


BAT 5 


.23 


.0009 


4 


Arousal 


.25 


.0022 


5 


BAT 12 


.26 


.0165 


6 


BAT 22 


.26 


.0205 



TOTAL AFFECTIVE LEARNING 



Step 


Variable Entered 


R Square 


P 


1 


Pleasure 


.48 


.0000 


2 


BAT 2 


.50 


.0000 


3 


BAT 5 


.51 


.0012 


4 


BAT 12 


.52 


.0020 


5 


BAT 13 


.52 


.0359 


6 


BAT 6 


.52 


.0373 


7 


Arousal 


.52 


.0418 


8 


BAT 22 


.53 


.0397 
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